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We are familiar with the pracuccs of apirnioctors and the 
services they provide for modem leaders. From antiquity it is 
easy to ace how useful Maecenas was as Mandclaon m Augustus' 
Blair (New Republic, New Labour), and to appreciate the pmb- 
Lems of Julius Cae&iu, who had id compose hi.s own prornotmrmJ 
copy. Tim Alexander the Great might *a*in superior to such 
human needs. Didn’t the greatest general of the ancient world, 
one of (he great conquerors of world history who rmule it into 
Phil Grtbiky'fi TV selection of all-time Great Comnumders. 
impose his own image on posterity by the sheer force of his 
achievements, selling the standard of fame for Hellenistic kings, 
Roman enriperora, and medieval monarch* alike? But hindsight 
can damage our understands ng. 

Alexander in fact 

Alex under' s career was indeed remarkable. In 316 n.c. he 
became King of Maoedun al Ihe age of only 211. He succeeded 
his father Philip, who could he regarded as the greatest man who 
had ever lived in Europe. Philip had been assassinated, and 
Alexander had lo assert himself over a fractious nobility who 
had go! used to regarding him as o loose cannon with an uncer- 
tain future. In the Greek would he was faced with the mass of 
city states who still resented the supremacy of their barbarian 
northern neighbour. Bui within two years Alexander had crossed 
into Asia, presenting himself as a new Achilles and rolling up 
the Persian empire in an extraordinary Blitzkrieg: Asia Minor 
was secured in 134, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt in 333/2, 
Mesopotamia in 311, and Iran in .130. Only then does there 
appeal to he a check, as Alexander became Locked into a guerrilla 
conflict in Afghanistan and south Russia, but even this challenge 
was overcome so that Alexander could proceed into the Indus 
valley in 326. Enemies could nut restrain him and it took the 
mutiny of hi* troops, drenched by two months of monsoon rains, 
to force him to turn aside , j ,l the rivet Beas and begin a circuitous 
journey back westwards. 



Alexander In fiction 


Alexander'* bold on hi* men was legendary , whether they were 
afflicted by frostbite and snow blindness while struggling over 
the Hindu Kush in a spring snowstorm, or faced death from thirst 
and heal exhaustion in the t»corching Makrun desert. His actions 
quickly entered the realm of fiction, with die Alexander 
Romance boldly taking Alexander on a Star Trek voyage to 
places where no inan had previously been: in a diving bell to the 
depths of the Ocean to recover fabulous pearls; into space on a 
griffin-powered throne to view the limit* of the world; to the 
realms of perpetual darkness in search oi the lountain of immor- 
tality. which Alexander narrowly missed (the expedition * cook 
discovered it when pieparing his fish supper, but jealously kept 
the secret to himself). 

Spinning Alexander 

With such great achievements, where could there be u need for 
a spin-doctor? It takes some effort to unthink the baggage of 
Alexander's later fame, and to remember that Alexander came 
to the Macedonian throne as a young whippersnapper whom 
contemporaries could dismiss. The men of power at court were 
his father Philip's friends, people like Antipater and Parmenio 


with solid reputations built on years of loyal serv ice and with 
networks of friends and family to sustain their positions. In the 
wider Greek world Alexander had to demonstrate that he was a 
genuine hero, a true Achilles and not the bumbling fool Margites 
to whom an Athenian orator had contemptuously likened him. 
An image had to be constructed, with actions undertaken w ith a 
view to their wider impact. 

Alexander’s first success in Asia, at the river Granicus near 
the Sea of Marmara, was generally remembered os an epic strug- 
gle in which Alexander dismissed the circumspect advice of hi* 
second- in command, Purmenio, and endangered his own hie in 
order to urge his men to victory. We will never be absolutely 
certain that the fight developed in quite this way, since ooe 
source records a different, more cautious version in which 
Alexander followed Parmenio’* tactics, but wc can be confident 
about how Alexander exploited the propaganda value of the 
victory. Bronze statues of 25 Macedonian cavalrymen who died 
were commissioned for erection in Dium, one of the Macedonian 
royal cities, and an offering to the goddess Atberu of 300 suit? 
of armour was sent to Athens, with the following inscription: 

Alexander, son of Philip, and the Greeks l except for tlu 
Lacedaemonians) dedicate these spoils, taken from iht 
barbarians who dwell in Asia. 


Dedicated propaganda 


What was Ilic point of this claim? hi 334 Alexander" s reputation 
in Greece was shaky, fn the previous year Thebes, one of the 
major three city states in peninsular Greece, had rejected its 
alliance with Macedon; in the resulting conflict the city was 
razed to the ground and the survivor!! sold into slavery. Of the 
other two major stales, Athens had been sorely [erupted to join 
the Thebans, hut had delayed a decision sufficiently to escape 
blatant implication, while Ihe Spartans (Lacedaemonians) had 
also remained aloof, refusing to associate with anyone who did 
not support them in their territorial disputes in the Peloponne w. 

Athens was, potentially, an important ally for Alexander since 
she possessed the largest fleet in the Aegean and so could be a 
useful counter to the might of the Persian navy; she was also a 
crucial symbol, since one of Alexander's professed motives for 
attacking Persia was to gain revenge for Xerxes' invasion of 
Greece in 480 and his destruction of Greek temples, of which 
the most famous were those on the Acropolis at Athens. So, the 
Granicus dedication publicised Alexander's victory: it displayed 
to the Athenians that they were part of a successful war which 
was likely to bring booty back to Greece, and showed that 
vengeance was being taken for the destruction of the Acropolis. 

Alexander's dedication and its inscription also isolated the 
Spartans, traditional rivals of Athens for dominance in the 
Greek world, by showing that their glamorous achieve- 
ments against Xerxes, in particular the heroic defence of 
Thermopylae, were now superseded: here the number of suits 
of armour is crucial, 300 being the number of Thermopylae's 
glorious dead whose sacrifice was now repaid on the Athenian 
Acropolis. A clever message to the Athenians, the dedication 
complemented in positive fashion the terror inspired by the 
destruction of Thebes. 

Such benefactions remained part of Alexander's image-build- 
ing in the Greek world: after the victory at Gaugamela in 331 he 
sent booty to Croton in south Italy (one ship from Croton had 
fought at Salamis in 480); in 323 he returned to Athens statues 
of the tyrant-slayers Harmodius and Aristogeiton which had 
been looted by Xerxes. In the latter case the context is signifi- 
cant. since Alexander was increasingly being regarded as tyran- 
nical: the restoration of bronze tyrannicides challenged this 
perception. 


Lallisthenes at work 

But Alexander’s image could nut be sustained just through these 
individual actions, and he required a more regular ‘press secre- 
tary’ to con struct tire most favourable interpretation ufhis deeds, 
month by month and year by year. Here the crucial individual is 
Callj srhenes, nephew of the philosopher Aristotle, who accom- 


pajijed the Aslan campaign as official hi Hunan until he fell from 
favour in 327 and perished, either tortured and crucified or 
allowed to die in captivity of obesity and lice depending on 
whether one accepts the hard or soft version of Alexander's treat- 
ment of his chief propagandist 

CaJlisthenes constructed a story of Alexander's conquests 
which located his actions in a heroic, and specifically Homeric 
context. Nature paid its respects to Alexander: the sea, drew back 
from the shore as the army marched around a rocky headland in 
southern Asia Minor or ravens appeared in (he Egyptian desert 
to guide Alexander's companion? towards the Oracle of Ammon 
at Siwah. Above ail Alexander was shown as the master of stra- 
tegy as well as the victor in conflict An important part of this 
presentation involved the subversion of the reputation of 
Pamtenio* a classic example of tensions between a l eader and 
deputy: a sequence of stories was constructed to show Paimenio 
as the sensible adviser whose caution was repeatedly oversha- 
dowed by the king's sclf'confidence and glamour: Piirmemos 
own contribution lo the battles was minimi zed. with an allega- 
tion of cowardice bandied mound afierMsgrinj 1 defensive action 
on the left wing at Gaugamcla which permitted Alexander the 
glorious luxury of a cavalry charge. 

Pannemo and his family knew what was happening; in their 
cups, some, especially the eldest son, Philmas. grumbled about 
Alexander's appropriation of al credit for victories. But there 
was little they could do lo offset liie combination of Alexander's 
youthful glamour and his effective publicity machine- When, in 
330, a showdown came between Phi lotas and his king, 
Alexander demonstrated that he was the master both of Old 
Maccdon. by addressing the troops in the Macedonian dialect 
which PfnkKas could not manage, and of the New Empire carv ed 
o ut by his conquests. 

Alexander's New Maccdon challenged traditional ideas and 
values as thoroughly as New Labour, but like New Labour 
Alexander retained the ability to appeal to old loyalties even as 
he altered fundamental aspects of the relationship between 
leader and country, tie achieved great fame, but the hand work 
of image-building played a crucial pan. 
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